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FROM A LATE ENGLISH MAGAZINE. 


POPULAR RETROSPEC T 


TEE PROGRESS OF PITILOSOPHY 
SCIENCE. 
(Concluded.) 
ASTRONOMY. 

We may consider this as one of the more 
San sciences, in which we ean searéely 
| hope for much that is new. . Not that there 


OF AND 


ignothing remaining to be discovered, but be- 
iuse it has been so long sys stematically culti- 
ated and taught, that the mind of the astrono- 


hal 
: me 


‘is kept very,much im leading strings from 
is deference (o great names, and his implicit 
A hitle 
| scepticism respecting received opinions in 
© Belence, is often, however, of much utility in 
_ leading to discoveries, or in confirming by 
new and collateral proof what is already 
ee ~ known ; and though it is rather a dangerous 
‘in trument to unskilful hands, it is peculiarly 

dapted to men of talent. Sir R. Phillips, 

1 tperceive, has been wielding this weapon 

aginst the Newtonian system, and has brought 

¢ plausible, though not very novel objec- 

ms against the stipposed infallible doctrme 
gravitation, attraction, centrifugal and cen- 
ipetal force, inertia, and the celestial vacu- 
um on which Newton founded his sublime 
edifice. Sir Richard, however, like many 
other objectors can pull down more dexter- 
_ ously than he can re-build ; his proposed sys- 
__ tem of motion being in many parts very ex- 
travagant.—Colonel Beautoy, we perceive, 
5 nae inferred from some observations on the 


ou 


Immersion of the satellites of Jupiter that the | 


‘moon has no atmosphere, or, at least, it is not 
_like that of the earth. This is not a new con- 


A jecture. 
a MECHANICS. 

A Mr. Herapath has come ambitiously for- 
ward with some baseless mathematical dreams, 
*_ by which he pretends to give a more satisfac- 
tory, that is, amore mechanical account of 


attraction, gravitation, heat, &c. than has 
| hitherto been published. His problems, we 
| doubt not, are executed with accuracy, and | 
| the results; being mathematical, may bring ir- 
resistible conviction to his mind; but we are 
| accustomed, i in all cases of pretended proof, | 
_to begin with an examination of the premises; 
‘and the premises of Mr. Herapath we find to | 
| be wild, visionary, and, withal, very clumsy. 
| His leading principle is Let it be granted, 
that matter is composed of inert, massy, per- 
fectly hard, indestructible atoms, incapable | 
of receiving any change,” and admitting “ of | 
no breaking, splitting, shatteri 
pression whatever.” ‘This extraordinary de- 
mand on our credulity is followed by? numer- | 
ous others of the same stamp, which he says | 
she has put in the form of postulates, to avoid 
being obliged to establish them by direct de- 
monstration.”” In the world-making days of 
Thales and Anaximander, all this might, per- 
haps, have sounded very grand and imposing, 
but Mr. Herapath must be very sanguine, if 
he hopes to make such antique dreams as 
these be now listened to with any patience.— 
We know nothing, so far as our own experi- 
ence goes, of gas in general, nor atoms of mat- 
ter in general, which are not ‘oxygen, iron, 
flint, lime, soda, or something similar; and we 
have been too often bewildered by metaphy- 
sicians to trust to their nonsensical definitions 
of matter in general, which is not, as they sug- 
gest, to be found in any particular body, but 
in all the substances around us. Mr. Hera- 
path is for making us retrograde with himself 
to the times of old, when “ the sublime specu- 
lations” of Epicurus, &e. who derived all 
things from one kind of matter, were the only 
science recognised. We think the Royal So- 
ciety shewed their good sense in yejecting 
these baseless problems, and we would ad- 
vise Mr. Herapath, if he sbould again feel in- 
clined to exercise himself in system-building, 
to lay first a sure foundation, without which 
even mathematics are false and vain. 
It is refreshing to the mind to turn. from 
‘Herapath’s useless reveries to the practical in- 











ing, or any im- |i 


iventions which are now so numerous. Among 
these, we may mention the great. improve- 
ments making in the construction of chain 
‘ bridges, in which Captain Brown, the inveh- 
‘tor of the chain cable, has been so successful. 
! One great advantage of such bridges is their 
cheapness : and another, that they can be 
‘constructed over a width of water where 
bridges of masonry could not be attempted. 


CHEMISTRY. 


Since the discovery of Iodine, there has 
| been nothing deserving of much notic his 
‘science. Our nents are, ind - 

| ciently numerous, and many of them have for-. 
_merly obtained high distinctions for@is¢oye 
Ty; but their labours seem to b@ iim 
trifling than they were adew years 
rage for miute and unimportahtdi 
and for new terms fo d ate these, fags ~~ 
widely infected those who Tous of fame; 
the contagion having matt probably passed to 
them from our natural Historians. We have, 
in this spirit, analyses of the excrement of a : 
serpent, by Mr. Edmund Davy, and of the 
urine of a Ceylon frog, by Dr. i Davy; and 
we have the Fr ench chemists analysing opium, 
and henbane, and belladonna, and. hemlock, : 
and discovering new substances, which were, 
for the most part, formerly known under dif- . 
ferent aspects, and diff@pent names. A me- 
taphysical system—a@ little more intelligible 
than Mr. Herapath’s, but obscured by's Is, 
has long been forming by "Dalton, Sarsoltus, 
Thomson, and others ; but though it is sup- 
ported by the greatest names, we think its utili- 
ty very questionable, even if it were, demon- 
strated to be accurately true. The peseais- yh, 
covery of the connection between - 
and magnetism has induced some ch 
apply the magnet to analysis ; and we: 
ly wait re result. Will it have any e 
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unfashionable, and it would consequently be 
contrary to.all we know of human nature to 
expect much progress to he made in them.— 

e publication, however, of the lectures of 
thedate Dg Brown, has surprised us most un- 
expectedly’ with not only great originality, 


more Clearness of thinking, and more utility of 
application, than we had ever contemplated. 
Dr. Brown has fearlessly pulled down former 
systems, but he has no less dexterously rebuilt 
a simple a onderful to say) an intelligible 
and prac system of metaphysics. He has 
shown most clearly, that the dreams of Dr. 
Reid, thoughifadvocated by the superficial elo- 
Stewart, are baseless and vain ; 
e, that Mr. Stewart’s elements, 












critics of the north, contain nothing which was. 
not borrowed from Dr. Reid, though Dr. Reid 
had ahsolutely nothing worth borrowing ; his 
chief work being full of gross mistakes and 
misconceptions. Yet what is more common 
than to hear Mr. Stewart called the greatest 
metaphysician and moralist of the age? The 
theory of Mr. Alison, concerning beauty and 
oun has also fallen before. the sweeping 
pén of Dr. Brown, though he has not deigned 
to hint even at the existence of this “ profound 
and original thinker,’’ as he has been most 
ludicrously called by his friend Mr. Jeffrey. 
Our readers may recollect, that Dr. Drown 
first ined distinction, by his masterly re- 
m } the Zoonomia Erwin, and in this 
ik wecan still easily trace his obli- 







fers. 1 to believe, I 






seen industriously conceal- 
ed {rom the English public by the friends of 
the system } but we pledge ourselves for its 
truth. ‘The opulent and public spirited mer- 
chants of Glasgow erected four very large 
schools in those parts of the city and suburbs 


whee they seemed most to be wanted: and | 


at first they were crowded ; but so little satis- 
faction did they give, though conducted by 
most able teachers from parent schools in 
London, thatin one or two years they were 
totally deserted, and have now been convert- 
edto other purposes. One is let for a Metho- 
dist chapel, and one, we believe, still lingers 
on, but undera change of system. In Ayr, 
Aberdeen, and Leith, there are three still lan- 
guidly kept up; but those in Edinburgh,* 
Paisley, &c. both public and private, have 
been, if we mistake not, wholly abandoned.— 
What has been the cause of tais ? Simply, it 
appears to us, that the original Scots system, 
followed in the parochial school, is more efli- 
cient, because it requires more time from the 
pupil. We may lay it down, indeed as incon- 
trovertible, that what is soon learned, is gen- 
erally soon forgotten ; and systems of educa- 
ticn which pretend to accomplish pupils in 
half the usual time, are and must be gross im- 
positions, and contrary to the known princi- 
ples ofhuman nature. . The system of Bell, 
or of Lancaster, however, is admirable for 
teaching the alphabet, the accidence, and the 
first four rules of arithmetic ; but there we 
conceive its utility stops, and must be supplied 
by one less mechanical. We would, therefore, 





$ to Mat original but fanciful theory. 

hhve before us the second part of the 
ion on the Mistory of. Metaphysics, 
wart, published in thé Supplement 
the EEncyclopadia Britannica. ~ It is, like 
the other part, rather tedious and prosing, and 
loaded. with notes, the gsweepings of his coin- 
mon-place book, which he found it was beyond 
his ingenuity to interweave with his text.— 
He has cautiously abstained from giving any 
sketch of the improvements introduced by Dr. 
Reid,-—for these, as well as his own labors, 
would have dwindled: into insignificance, after 
the. ger amt of his pretensions by 
Dr. Brown. ‘has reluctantly admitted, 
however, that Dr. Reid was very imperfectly 
acquainted with the metaphysics of his own 
age.. Weemay appear to some to have done 
injustice to Mr, Stewart. We retort the ac- 
cusation.on his.friends; who have lauded him 
as a profound philosopher, to which character 
he has.evidentlyno claim. We cheerfully ac- 
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pleasing ag writer. 
4... EDUCATION. 
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advocate most strenuously the support of these 
schools; and it indicates a growing spirit of 
civilization that they are so rapidly increasing 
where schools were formerly unknown : but 
we anxiously look forward to the period when 


| the population of Europe will be sufficiently 


advanced in information and improvement to 
see—as the populace an Scotland have seen— 
that this applauded system can carry pupils 
but a littke way beyond mere elementary 
knowledge. R. . 


* In the High-street of Edinburgh the sys- 
tem oftuition by monitors is partially adopted ; 
but this has always been more or less practis- 
ed in Scotland, as well as the system of emula- 
tion by taking places. 
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‘FROM THE MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL 
REPOSITORY AND JOURNAL. 

ON. THE CULTURE OF SEA KALE (CRAMBE MAR- 
ITIMA,) AND OF THE SALSAFY, OR OYSTER 
PLANT, Mens FOR THE MARKET, AND 
FOR PRIVATE USE. By J. Lowen. 


We have introduced these plants some 





Teetiow system of. education introduced | 
by Bell and Lancaster, is said to be rapidly 
3 ized 
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to this, its complete: 
swery striking fact “hat 


.years since to the notice of our cultivators, but 


ees ae every part, of the civilize 

worlds; We have to record one most marked || there has been but small. progress yet made | 
= in Scot- || in their use, and of course in their cultivation. 

3, we have y This cannot havearisen: from any dislike. to 


we may introduce something new, and that § 


them, because when introduced to the table 
they-are universally approved and used. — 
They are both fayourites at European tables, 
and are accounted luxuries. The first is an 
earlier product than asparagus, and much pre. — 
ferred by those who relish the Cauliflower © 
which it resembles in its flavour. They have 3 
been sent to our market, but do not meet, | 
ready sale, and of course, those who supply | 
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the market, are not encouraged to raise'them, re tG 
It cannot be supposed that the taste of the saree 
people in this country is essentially different 9gmat’." 
from that of the inhabitants of Europe. . The »ganeve 


truth is, that we are contented with a much — § je: 
narrower list of articles. of luxury than the — portan 
taste of Europeans demand. ~ They are® § mune 
not contented with potatoes only in the spe.” which 
cies, anew plant, even with them, unknown — pmonthi 
before the reign of Elizabeth.. They require | the 5¢ 
anew vegetable every month, and we are fast — 

advancing to a state of luxury, which will re. —§ Novet 
quire and demand a variety. Even in Eng. 
land, two hundred years since, they could fur. ~ 
nish no salad, but water cresses, and in our ~ 
own country, thirty years ago, we were strange t 
gers to the Rhubarb, (Rheum Rhaponticum ‘ 
which has now become an article of extensive i! 
culture, far preferable in many respects to  @ 
the unripe gooseberey, for tarts, puddings and 
preserves. It comes into use some weeks ~ 
earlier—is raised’ with unfailing certainty a 
and with trifling care—is perennialand abund- 
ant—is supposed to be more wholesome than 
the gooseberry. It is now in general use, and 
constantly at market. We are indebted for 
its introduction to an amateur in Horticulture ~ 


in the state of Maine. This example shows, that ~ coukd 


| whose 






















our horticulture was not at its highest point 7 
before. "" 
The Sea Kale is a plant of recent introduc- 
tionin Europe. _Perhapsits culture cannot 
be traced back beyond forty years. Itisa 9) 
native of the sea coast of the southern parts of | 
England, where it is found growing in sea” 
sand. : 
It is very hardy—grows in tolerable soi 
is perennial, and costs not half the labour be- 9 








stowed on asparagus, It may be raised from™ 
the seed or from the root, and fifty plants, oc- 
cupying a very small space, will supply..a sine” 
glefamily. In its taste it resembles the Cau 
liflower. The only labour it requires is- to” 
cover it with sand, or earth, or with, pots, ors 
boxes in March, so as to exclude the light and" in | 
to blanch it, or make it white. If not blanch-- 4 2" 
ed it is neither so beautiful to the eye, orsoe ~ mic 
tender, nor so delicate to the tasteas.ifblanch- the 
ed. It should be thoroughly boiled and is'bet- ~~ 
ter if boiled in milk.and water... Itshould be!” _ 
served up like Cauliflowers, with melted bute 9” 
ter. It comes in at a seasonin which our ve-. 
getables in this country are very deficient. : : 


_ Ifin England-aud France where-it ‘has to’ 11. 













compare at the same. table with-; pease, 
and spinach, it is admired.as a luxury; ‘can ‘it 
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ossible that it will not eventually succeed 
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Bioduce it. fam not discouraged by the tar- 
ss3 of its progress in commg Mito use ; | 
Wve seen suce Changes in horticulture, that I 
Sol convinced, that we shall eventually 
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must impress itself, 1am sure, decply, 

. . . . . e 1 
yevery man who is interested in suca sub- 

‘ets, small to be sure in some views, but im- 


countries with milder and shorter winters, In 
which they give you green vegetables nine 
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the Sea Kale, it must be of great value to us, 
ghose soil is bound in frost from the 10th of 
November tothe first of April, and sterile till 
the first. of May. 
There is another reflection of some mo- 
8 ment. Every new plant introduced for the 
if iableincreases the comforts and diminishes 
theexpenses ofthe middling classes of citizens. 
MA vegetable market fully supplied, extends 
Bi yery materially the means of subsistence.— 
Competition will produce abundance, and of 
‘couse cheapness. ‘The Sea Kale.is easily 
maised,and endures forever. “It requires no 
manure.as the Asparagus does. It is indeed 
+P injured by it, and if our farmers in the interior 
)Bhada patch of itin their gardens, they would 
“# have an earlier succulent vegetable to eat with 
their salted provisions, than any other they 
could raise. ails , 
| The Salsafy, or Oyster plant, is another ve- 
9H wiable of easy production, and universally 
bea when introduced to the table. I know 


it, Os tw es val 
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“no one vegetable which is more esteemed. 
| Yetthough it-has been in our gardens for 
Henyears, it has never been extensively cul- 
iivated.for the market, and I think it is owing 
Tits not being generally known. It resem- 
# les a. small parsnip in its appearance. It 1s 
Miasedannually from seeds, and as easily, re- 
Bwiringno more care than the carrot. It bears 
F®tolerable crop. In Europe it is eaten both 
| doiledand fried. In this country it is parboil- 
} ed, and then fried either in batter, or without. 
Ttforms an admirable garnish for boiled fowls 
~)# orturkies. In its taste, it so.strongly resem-. 
“bles the oyster, that whep sliced‘ and fried 


din batter, it can scarcely be distinguished } 
from it. If our gardeners would introduce it | 


“Jinto the market,“and our citizens once try it, 


1a ‘there would be no danger of its ever failing | 
~ ‘hereafter to be raised. It isin eating from} 


= November to May, precisely the period in 


“Which our vegetable market is deficient in 





4 itis not possible forany one tobelieve with- 
J out experience, how much we are below eve- 
OF at of Europe'in vegetables. The great 
» @adithculty in introducing a new plant for the 

P¥ble, is the want of ‘— on the part of 







q * us? Weshall be happy to furnish seeds ) 
: of it to any person who may be disposed to iIn-| 


Wine a vegetable market nearly -equal to Co- | 
Weent Garden, though at present we are to be | 
5 rare at a mortifying distance from it. One re- | 


tant in-others—and that is, that if in older | 


B® months in the year,they value such a plant as | 
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the consumers. The raiser ‘Gf vegetables 
are prompt, and attentive, -We-shall state 
one instance in proofofit. A few sweet po- 
tatues, raised here, (inferior to be sure ot 
those of Carolina) were sold tm owr market at 
the price of two dollars per bushe!. A great 
many applications were made for slips, but no 
one succeeded in keeping them over the win- 
ter. ‘This spring, we found several of our cul- 
tivators for the market, had om their own ac- 
count, and risk, imported them from the south, 
and are raisitig them with spirit. We have no 
doubt of their success. We are confident 
they willbe regularly for sale in Boston mar- 
ket, from this time forward. We have had 
experience this spring of their hardihood.— 
They encountered asevere frost on the sixth 
of May, after having been transplanted froma 
hot bed, where they were made paternally 
tender. “They were cut down by the frost, 
but have started again more freely than the 
common potatoc. They are now one month 
earlier, than any we ever raised, and we feel 
no doubt that they will produce an abundant 
crop, and those which will not seH, will fur- 
nish the best food, for pigs, cows, and poultry. 
This is no speculative theory, but the result of 
four years constant observation and experi- 


mient ; we have no idea of its being an object 


of general culture, but it will, and must form 
a part of the cultivation for the market, and of 
gentlemen who feel d taste for horticulture. 
— Sto 
Mr. Sournwick, 
I beg you to insert the enclosed Circular in 


Tue Plover Boy. It is hoped that every 


farmer who reads it will consider it addressed 


to himself personally, and will readily co-ope- 
rate with the Board of Agriculture in collect- 
ing information of the best practice in the va- 


rious branches of our husbandry, including 


Horticulture, andof the best breeds of live 
stock and most useful farming implements. 
July 17. J. BUEL. 


Editors are respectfully requested to insert 
the circular in their respective papers. 


CIRCULAR: 
Sir, - 


The General Committee of the Board of 


Agriculture are preparing to publish a second 


volume of Memoirs. The materials furnish- |} that near twenty times as mueh. pute’ 


ed by the County Agricultural Societies are 
very scanty ; and as the General Committee 
are desirous of promulgating, through. this 
volume, the experimental knowledge of our 
best farmers, they respectfully and earnestly 
solicit you to.aid them, by communicating to 
the Recording Secretary, any experiments, 


observations or facts, which have come with- |! 
}in your practice, or fallen under your notice, 


and which you may deem calculated to-extend: 
the sphere of agricultural: knowledge. A. 
compliance with this request, by gentlemen to 


a 
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whom this Circular is addressed, will enable + 
the Board of Agriculture to fulfila primary 
object of it# institution, in laying helbre she 
farmers of the state a mass of practical infor- - : 
mation, adapted to our climate, our produc- 4 
tions and our habits. It is by promulgating ” 
the experiments and observations of compara- 
tively a few good farmers, and thus rendering 
a knowledge of their practice ace 
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familtar to the many, that agicoltraiprove “ 
/ment has advanced so rapidly in Europe, pare 


| man respiges in a vitiated and impure state, 
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ticularly in Great Britain; and it i by kOe oo ae 
means we can best facilitate its progresamong ie : 
ourselves. The satisfaction of cont to ae. j 


so useful and laudable an object, will render 
unnecessary any arguments, on the part of the 
General Committee, to stimulate you to ac- 
tion. 

The General Committee request, that in 
communications which you may make im pur- 
suance of this request, you will endeavor to be 
concise and perspicuous, and that on subjects 
relating to tillage, the condition and nature of 
the soil, price of labor and manure, method of 
cultivation and product, and valuable breeds of 
animals, may be particularly notéd. Communi-+ 
cations may be made any time previous to the a 
first day of November next, though it is desi-. = 
_ to receive them as much earlier as pos-. 7 oe 
sible. 

A resolution has beemadopted by the Gene-.. 
ral Committee, to present a copy of the vo-. 
lume to every gentleman who furnishes useful 
contributions; and the Recording Seeretary..o. 
will be instructed to fulfil their wishes on this, 
head. ,, By order, — > hi ag & 

STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER, ‘Pte: © > 
J. Buex, Rec. Sec’ry. ” pee 

Native Ort.—Finer and sweeter oil, no 
country can supply, than what we can, with 
little trouble and expense, prépare ourselves. 
The tall sunflower will prove this—its seeds, 
bruised ahd: pressed, wil yield an oil as-sweet,. 
and as fine as that we can import. from Flo- 
rence. From a bushel of this seedia gallon’ 
oil may be drawn—and with this. advanta 
that it-can be obtained at any. time, quite soft, 
bland and fresh. The. seédvalso and mass that 
on Wa after Bea exp re 9 . the oil, are of 
excellent use to feed and fodder hogs, poultry, « . 
&c. But,. besides their uses, thal greta tks aie 
is of eminent service—it having been proved’ 
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gisticated air is. exhaled. from one: p i (te 
twenty-four, in fight and clear weathér, ~t 


. = 


that space of tinie. Hence the inhabita 
of close, il-aired, and unwholesome. pla. 
should ‘be diligent in. its. cultivati 
the Weekly Register. ae 
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_ Our friends in New-York, who: farishedias:. . 
with the London Farmers’ Jounnat, of April. — 
and May, are thanked for their politeness, of ©. 
which we hope to receive further proofs. . | |. 
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' Fromtheswathedappearance ofmost insects 


Le ‘ary 32) * : —— op Teg 

. “* Gentils, or gentles, is a synonymous word ||‘ 
ployed by our old authors, but is now obso- |} 

rs. Thus Tésser, inal! 
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* LETTERS ON ENTOMOLOGY 
[By Kiney and Srence.] 
Pm | 
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“LETTER M1. 


METAMORPHOSES OF LNSECTS. 


1 
| 


| 
The states through which insects pass are | 
‘four: the egg; the larva; the pupa; and the 





imago. 


The first of these need not be here advert- H 
%d to. Inthe second, or immediately after | 


"Whe exclusion from the egg, they are soit, with- | 
‘out wings, and in shape usually somewhat like | 
* wormsy 


This Linne called the larva state, | 
and an insect when in it a larva, adopting a | 
Latin word signifying a mask, because he con- | 
siders the real insect while under this form to 
be as it were masked. . In the [English lan- 

uage we have no common term that applies 
fo the second state of all insects, though we 
have several for that of different tribes. ‘Thus 
wwe call the coloured and often hairy Jarve of 
‘butterflies and moths, caterpillars ; the white 
‘and more compact larvee of flies, many bee- 
itles, &c. grubs or maggots;* and the depress- 
e¢ lary ef many other insects worms. ‘I'he 
‘two former terms I shall sometimes use in a 
similar sense, rejecting the last, which ought 
to be confined to true vermes; but I| shall 
more commonly adopt Linne’s term, and call 
insects im their sccond state, larva. 

Inthis period of their life, during which 
they eat voraciously and cast their skin seve- 
ral times, insects live a shorter or longer peri- 
ed, some only a few days or weeks, others se- 
veral months or years. - They'then cease cat- 
ing ; fix themselves in a secure place; their 
skin separates once more ; and disclosesan ob- 
long body, and they have now attained the 

ird state of their existence, 











an this state, in which they do not badly re- 
semble in miniature a child trussed up like a 
snummy in swaddling clothes, actording to the 
Harbarous fashion once prevalent here, and 
still retained in many parts of the continent ; 
Linne has called it the pupa state, and an in- 
sect when under this form a pupa ;—terms 
which will be here,adopted in the same sense. 
In this state most insects eat no food ; are in- 
car of locomotion ; and if opened seem 

lied with a watery fluid, in which no distinct |} 
organs can be. traced. Externally, 10WevVET, |! 
the shape of the pupe of different trib | 
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rics conciteraMiy, and different names have 
been applied to them. 
Those ef the beetle and bee tribes are co- 


separate and distinct sheaths the external or- 
gans, as the antennm, legs, and wings, which 
are consequently not closely applied to the 
body, but have their form for-the most part 
clearly distinguishable. 'To these Aristotle 
originally gave the name of nymph, which 
avas continued by ‘Swammerdam and other 
authors prior to Linne, who calls them in- 
complete pup, and has becn adopted by ma- 
ny English writers on insects. 

Butterflies, moths, and some of the two- 
winged tribe, are in their pupa state also in- 
closed in asimilar membranous envelope ;— 
but their legs, antennze, and wings, are close- 
ly folded over the breast and sides; and the 
whole body inclosed in a common case or 
covering of a horney consistence, which ad- 
mits a ntuch less distinct view of the organs 
beneath it. As these pupa are often tinged 
of a golden colour, they were called from this 
circumstance chrysalides by the Greeks, and 
aureliz by the Romans, both which terms are 
in some measure become anglicised; and 
though not strictly applicable to ungilded pu- 
px, are how often given to those of all lepi- 
dopterous insects.* These by Linne are de- 
nominated objected pupx. 

I have said that mest insects eat no food in 
the pupa state. This qualification is necessa- 
ry, because in the metamorphoses of insects, 





* In explanation of the terms Lepidopte- 
ra, Lepidopterous, Coleoptera, &c. whith 
will frequently occur in the following pages 
before coming regularly to definitions, it is ne- 
cessary here to state that they have reference 
to the names given by entomologistss to the 
different orders or tribes of insects, as under : 


1- Coleoptera consiting of Beetles. 

2 Strepsiptera do of the genera Xenos 
and Stylops. 

3 Dermaptera do of the Earwigs. 

4 Orthoptera do of Cockroaches, Lo- 
custs, Grasshoppers, Crickets, Spec- 
tres, Mantes, &c. 

5 Hemiptera consisting of Bugs, Cicada, 
Water-scorpions, Water-boatmen, 
Plant-lice, Cochineal Insects, &c. 

6 Trichoptera consisting of the flies pro- 

duced by the, various species of Case- 

worms, Phryganea, L. 

7 og meus consisting of Butterflies, 

~ Hawkmoths, and Moths. 

% Neoroptera consisting of Dragon-flies, 
Ant-lions, Ephemerz, &c. 

9 Hymenoptera consisting of Bees, Wasps, | 
and other insects armed. with a sting or 
ovipositor, and its valves. 

10 Diptera consisting of Flies, Gnats, and 
other two-winged insects. 7 

11 -Aphaniptera Consistiyg of Flea genus. 


a 
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as in all her 


| and cased-nymph, on the other hand definite 


|| which have been called by different wri | 
pods, cods, husks, and beans, I shall continue} - 








12 Aptera consisting of Mites, Lice, &c. 
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other operations, nature procesdh 
by measured steps; and a very considerahih 
number (the tribe of locustg- cockroachal 
bugs, spiders, &c.) not only greatly resey 
the perfect insect in form, but are equally ¢ 
pable with it of eating and moving. As thes 
insects, however, cast their skins at stated ps 
riods, and undergo changes, though slight, 
their external and internal conformation, thay 
are regarded also as being subject to metamp. 
phoses. ‘These pupa may be subdivided jp, 
to two classes: first, those comprised, 
some exceptions, under the Linnean Ap 

which in almost every respect resemble fh 
perfect insect, and were called by Linne cop. 
plete pup ; and secondly, those of the Li, 
nean order Hemiptera, which resemble the 
perfect insect, exceptin having only the rj 
ments of wings, and to which the name of ». 
mi-complete pup was applied by Linne, ay 
that of semi-nymphs -by some other authoy 
There is still a fifth kind of pupae, which ay 
not, asin other instances, excluded from 

skin of the larva, but remain concealed unde 
it, and were hence called by Linne coaretapin 
pupae. These, which are peculiar to fiat 
and some other dipterous genera, may ke 
term cased-nymphs. | 

‘When, therefore, we employ the term 

we may refer indifferently to the third stay 
of any insect, the particular order being it 

cated by the context, or an explanatory ei 
thet. ‘The terms chrysalis, (dropping aurela, 
which is superfluous,) nymph, semi-nymph, | 


































































































ly pomting out the particular sort: of py} 
meant: just as in Botany, the common tem§. 
pericarp applies to all seed-vessels, the seme. 
ral kinds being disignated by the names of 
capsule, silicle, &c. | a 
The envelope of cased-nymphs, which i§ - 
formed of the skin of the larva, considerably Bi. 
altered in form and texture, may be come 
niently called the puparium: but to the ark | 
ficial coverings of different kinds, whether | 
silk, wood, or earth, &c. which many insect 
of the other orders fabricate for themsel¥é 
previously to assuming the pupa state, ani 


the more definite French term cocon, 
cised into cocoon. : 


(TO BESeCONTINUED.) 
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LETTERS ON GARDENING. 


No. V. 
MAY, 1821. 
(Concluded.) _ 

PARSNIPS _ 1 


Require a stronger soil than carrots. ' ‘The } 
dug: in order that th 
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BH care that it does not flower in the vicinity of 
any other kind. 


_ seed remains a long time in the ground before 


c. _ syorse than to work land whilst too wet. 


oe 
ia? 
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. lect for cultivation those which experience 
~ -which best supply the wants of your family. | 


\ | altis not necessary to plant every variety you 


‘ For magnitude and show 


stands at the head of the family. It is a native 
~~ ofa more southern latitude than ours. 
© quires a strong and rich soil, and is then a luxu- 


~~ are large, and the pods to the number of ten 
. or twelve, are produced one after another up- 


‘i ; 


it the 


i 


i " 
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‘month as the earth can be got in proper con- | 


). ‘eipal classes. 


. deep with light earth. 
Th 
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roots may have full liberty to run freely down- | 
ward. The seed should never be more than 
a yearvld. Let it be sowed in drills fourteen 
inchesapart. Early radishes or lettuce may 
be planted in the intervals, and drawn in sea- 
son, will do no injury to the main crop. 
Parsnips are a very hardy plant, and as _ the 


it germinates, should be sown as early in this 


dition to receive it, which ought always to be 
a principal consideration, for nothing can be 


RADISH 

Requires a sandy, rich soil. Provide: the 
several kinds of seed, and sow it broad cast at 
different periods; say every ten days, until the 
middle of August. If your ground is light, 
tread it down, and rake it in regularly. A 
sprinkling of radish seed may be sown among 
other general crops, where they will often 
grow freely, and being detached, will form fine 
large, tender roots. Do not let the seeds of 
different species be mixed; and when you 
wish to raise seed of any particular root, take 


N. B. Never permit radishes to.stand very 
thick. Assoon as the central rough leaf is 
half an inch broad, thin them to two ov three 


inches apart. 
BEANS. a 
The varieties of this plant are endless, and 
practical gardeners divide them into two prin- 
Those which are called dwarf 


| 


; : t - . - .* 
- or bush beans, and thosé which run to vines 


Some of them grow best 


und require poles. 
Se- 


upon a sandy, others upon a loamy soil. 


shows best suited to our climate and soil, and 


can hear of. ‘Choose the best of each class, 
and let the over curious take care ofthe rest. | 


THE LIMA BEAN 


It re- 


riant plant and copious bearer. The beans 


onlateral spikes, like grapes. There is of 
this bean a.red and white variety, and the 
flowers are gray, and in colour resemble ‘the 
fruit. They should be put into the ground 
as early as the season will permit. Previous 
to planting, provide strong poles eight feet 
long, stretch a line, and with an iron bar make 
holes a foot deep, to receive them. The poles. 
along the line should stand two feet and a half 
apart, andthe rows four. When the poles 
are firmly fixed, place five or six beans in a 
circle about each, and cover them two inches 


before it is used. 








ese beans are frequently cultivated as an | 


6 


ornamental flower, particularly in forming fan- 


cy hedges, and when trained near a wall or | 


over anarch, and led up with lines of pack 
thread, they unite both characters, or are at 
once both ornamental and useful. During 
the months of July and August, they render 
a walk in the kitchen garden extremely de- 
lightful, for the flowers have a powerful fra- 
grance. 

The red and white 

CRAMBERRY BEAN 

may be planted in the same way. The poles, 
however, need not be so long, and if they are 
full of branches, so much the better. All 
beans that run much to vine, should have sui- 
table supporters fixed in the ground before 
planting, that no injury may happen to their 
infant roots, by placing them afterwards. 

The dwarf or bush beans are extremely nu- 
merous. Cultivate only the best bearers, and 
those best adapted to your soil. 


THE CHINA BEAN, 
for its numerous good qualities, merits particu- 
lar notice. Upon the richest land it will ne- 
ver run to vine, and is always more or less 
prolific, as the soil and tillage is good. It is 
earlier inthe pod and sooner ripe than any 
other beap we have, and for every use in the 
kitchen, is in great esteem. If your land is 
rich, plant them in hills eighteen inches apart. 

In general, all dwarf beans are sown in drills 
from two to three feet asunder, perhaps three 
inches separate in the lines, and covered with 
abont two inches of soil. 

SPINACH. 

If you could have a regular supply of this 
article, sow the seed every two or three weeks, 
for the plants will not continue fit for use a 
longer time. ‘There are two principal varie- 
ties, the prickly seeded, with long, sugittate 
leaves, and: the smooth seeded, with roundish, 
blunt shaped leaves. The former is the most 
hardy, and the latter has the most suculent 
leaves, and is the best for summer crops. - 

The seed should be sown in drills a foot 
asunder, and covered an inch deep. 


.-MELONS 
Require all the season and great care to bring 
them to any degree of perfection. ‘The melon 
ground should have a free exposure to the 
south, the soil should be sandy and highly ma- 
nured with compost, prepared a. year at least 
Ii should be early dug over, 
made fine, and laid 
may become warm and fit for uses. About 


middle of this month, let the whole plantation - 


be levelled, and again laid. up im ridgelets, 
with four or five inches of manure under each 
—flatten the top of these a little, and here 
immediately cover the seeds twoinches deep. 

In the cultivation of the melon, it. is a mat- 
ter of much importance to have proper seed. 
If they are two or three years old, so much 
the better. The plants produced from these 
are not so luxuriant, and are therefore more 








tractable and prolific. The cause of this is 


» » 


: et . 
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probably, that the vital principle of the seed 
is injured or impaired by keeping, and the 
plants to a certain degree starved in their in- 
fancy ; for the fruitfulness of many plants are 
promoted by checking their luxuriance. 
LETTUCE,. =: * 

Sow of the best kind every. two weeks, th 
you may have a regular and constant:s 
for family use, If your. ground is goo: 
may raise fine plants with many of, t 
crops, without injury to them in the 

if your early sown lettuce. s 
draw it out ; and where your ground is fu 
moistened with rain, transplant some of the 
best. There is nothing that bears transplant- 
ing better, and the heads will grow larger, and 
will not so soon run to seed. - They should 
stand a foot from each. other, that. the weeds 
may be destroyed with a hoe, and the soil 
kept loose around them. ask 

| PUMPKINS ann SQUASHES 
Should now be planted. They will grow free- 
ly in any dry and tolerably rich soil.. If you 
intend to save your own seed, and keep the 
species distinct, plant the several kinds at as 
great a distance from each other. as possible. 
The summer and winter. squashes, if they 
flower near together, will degenerate and be- . 
come quite unfit for table use ; and the neigh- 
borhood of a pumpkin will deteriorate the fu- 
ture progeny of both... 5 

When these plants are in a state of forward- 
ness, and have’ produced their rough leaves, 


| they should be thinned to two or three in each 


hill, observing to léave the best and stoutest 
‘plants. From time to time, draw the earth 
around the hills, and keep all weeds at a dis- 


tance. 
ONIONS.” 
As soon as they are sufficiently grown that 
you can discern the rows, take your smal! 


'% 


| sharp hoe and stir the ground between. At 


this season, onions progress but slowly, and 
without this early attention, weeds will out- 
grow them, they will become stinted, and no 


|j care which you can bestow upon them _after- 


wards, will swell out their 
some size. | 

Draw up the earth around thegrowing stems | 
ofseed onions. Cabbages, turnips, beets, car- 


bottoms to a hand- — 





in small ridges, that it || P 





rots, all want this kind of assistance, to pre- 
‘vent the seed stalks from falling off, and thé 
seed from blasting. This work should be re- 
eated as the stalks advance, until:the ground 
: ~AGRICOLA. _ 
i <to cn % — 
: cypsuM.; "a 
Rozert Porter, Esq, in his Addfess to he “9 
Agricultural Society. of the county of Steu en, 
makes the following important remarks; 
~ Permit-mé, gentlemen to detain you a f 
moments upon the use of Gypsum as manu 
Mach information is warited on that su : 
On some lands plaster seems to have no 


is.considerably raised around each of them. » 
Se ex 
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sown at different times. 
experienced the best effect when I have 
sown immediately before a rain, and when 
applied to Indian-corn, by putting it in con- 
tact with the seed. 

There are two kinds of plaster much used 


the efféctis not the same when \ 
For myself 1 have j against the general culture of millet. 


ropean cultivators ‘and theorists, is decidedly 
The 
celebrated T1ssor, in his answer to Monsieur 
Lixcvet’s Treatise on Bread Cornand Bread, 
says—and we presume speaks from experi- 
ence, as he was a sound experimental philoso- 








westward of the’ Cayuga lake. One kind is 
iid at Vienna, in the town of Phelps—the 










gis brought froma quarry about three 
ith of the Cayug: Bridge. Ihave 


take Considerable pains to ascertain the 
“@ualities of those two kinds, and my experience 
has led me to decide altogether in favor of the 
Cayuga plaster. | 
Gypsum is scientifically called sulphate of 
lime, and it may be artificially made, by satur- 
ating lime. or chalk with sulphuric acid, A 
characteristic of itis, it Will not effervesce with 
acids. Itherefore made an experiment by 
_infusing both these kinds in sulphuric acid :— 
The Vienna plaster created a violent efferve- 
scence, equal to chalk or any other substance, 
while the Cayuga plaster lay perfectly still.— 
This experiment has convinced me that the 
Vienna plaster is composed in part of some 
other substance, while that from Cayuga is 
ea perfectly saturated and of course is genuine. 
The Cayuga plaster may be known from its 
containing such aportion of sulphurin a crude 
state as to scent the clothes of the person who 
uses it, which is not the case with any other 
kind obtained in the Western district. 


[We had on our files the whole of the valua- 


ble Address from which the preceding extract 
is made—but lost or mislaid a number of the 












































part of it. We would thank Mr. Smeap to 











send us that number, if convenient.——-PLoven 
- Boy Epiror.] | 
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we published an article from our obliging cor- 









nt season; yet as many of our rea- 
rs migh ‘perhaps beled to believe in the ge- 
ral utility of the plant fromthe casual re- 
commendation of so.experienced.an agricul- 
turist,, we take the liberty of stating that the 
‘opinion of some of the mest experienced Eu- 
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STEUBEN Patrior, which contained the first || 


' _+ In a latenumber of the Tux Proune Boy, | 


respondent, Jesse Busx, Esq. on the subject 
of sowing millet as a substitute for fodder and 
grain. Though Mr. Buel recommended the |} 
mere temporary sowing of this plant, to sup- | 

ply the deficiency likely to occur, in the usu-}}2 
of fodder, ftom the slender growth of 


times produces more than a thousand-fold. rez 
turns. 

2. The effusum,,Mi.Let-erass, or Sore 
Mitcet ; which isa native of Britain, grows 
from five to six feet imheight, in moist shady 
woods ; and flowers in the mouths of May and 
June. This plant is very beautiful; and 
though it has no useful property te recommend, 








pher—* All the millets impoverish land to 


such a degree, that if they are often sown on 


i the same laad, it will produce nothing else for 
a long time ; it is for this reason, that the cul- 
ture, very slightly recommended some years 
ago, is now absolutely decried.” 


Opposed to this opinion of Tissor, at least 
so far as relates to the Arrican MILLET, is 
the recommendation of a Swiss Agriculturist 
of celebrity, whose opinion seems to be ac- 
quiesced in by the Authors of the Domestic 
Encyclopedia, from which we extract the fol- 
lowing article ; at least they do not contro- 
vertit. Ifthe opinion, or rather assertion, in 
the following article be correct, as to the Ar- 
rrcaN Mivuet, then the sweeping declaration 


&c. is so far groundless: And if the seed, pro- 
posed to be distributed by Mr. Bue, be of 
| this species, its cultivation on a general scale, 
cannot fail to be highly useful and profitable. 
As Mr. Bue is engaged in practical Agricul- 
ture, we hope he may find leisure to send us a 
few more communications. 


MILLET, or Milium, L. a genus of plants, 
consisting of five species; of which the fol- 
lowing are the principal; namely: 

1. The pansoum, or common Millet ; which 
His a native of India, and seldom cultivated in 
Britain, except in gardens, for the sake of its 
small round seed, that affords grateful food to 
poultry. . It may, however, be easily propa- 
gated, by sowing it in the beginning of April, 
} upon a warm dry soil, but not too thick; be- 

cause the plants, when growing, expand, and 
require much room. Rstice they should be 
| kept clean from weeds, at their first shootin 

jup. In August the seed attains to maturity ; 
} but, if exposed to the depredations of birds, 
| they ) evour it as soogas it begins to ri- 
a There is a variety of this species, call- 
he African earn ta gitar of which 
Deen recommended by M. Tschiffeli, of 
vitzerland. It flourishes in every soil, re- 
quires neither rich manures, nor laborious 
tillage; anditis not. devoured ‘by birds, nor 
does it exhaust the soil, though deiniong very 
abundant crops. Another variety of this spe- 
ciesis the PANICUM GERMANICUM, Cultivated 
in Germany and the south of Europe; and 
| which, according to. M, Busz, of Erfurt, 
| thrives in a good clayey soil, where it. some- 
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of Tissot, that ‘all millets impoverish land,’ | 


it to the industrious farmer, yet it deserves to 
be cultivated in shady gardens, on account of 
its fragrant odour. - Its seeds are eaten with 
great avidity by linnets. 

Besides its utility for. feeding poultry, mil- 
let is highly esteemed for making puddings 
and by many preferred to rice. As an article 
of food, however, it is by no méans equal ei- 
ther to blanched oats, or harle y, and ought not 
to be eaten by persons whose organs of diges- 
tion are weak, or impaired.—Domestic En- 
CYCLOPEDIA, 
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At Grafton N. H. Lydia Derby at the May 
court, recovered of Geoge M. Phelps, Esq. a 9% 
‘lawyer, 384 dollars for a breach of promise of 
marriage. We frankly confess we do not 
like to see such actions muitiply in our courts 
of law. They are not honourable to the fee 
male character. The wretch who can basely 
betray a woman, is deserving of universal: 
contempt and execration; but unfortunately 
the woman who seeks money, to console her _ 
for the less of a lover, proves herself unwor- ~ 
thy of one, in the true and exalted sense of 
the term. How far removed is such merce. ~ 
nary love, from the genuine, refined and ex- © 
alted passion, which SHaxkspeare so beautiful. 
ly discloses in the bosom of one of his drama- 
tic heroines, ’ 

‘ a never told her love, 
ut let concealment, like a ‘nn th? h 
Feed on her dak hak pint 


at New-York, London papers to the 30th of — 
May have been received. Their most inte- 


land. As to the Turkish and Russian war. it: 
had not commenced, and some accounts si }- 
the differences had been amicably adjeitetk 
The Cropper brought 4000 letters, and among’ 


patches for government from Mr. Gallatin 
our ambassador at Paris. 
Ireland, says the Apvocars, are represented 
to have reached an appaling extent,~°— , 
The Courier of May 3d, contains the re- 
post of a Committee of Gentlemen, who had 
een appointed to explore the obscure abodes 
of misery in the town of Sligo. town 








——_ 


was divided into four districts, for greater  ~ 
convenience in visiting, and the following are~* ~~ 


a few-of the afflicting facts contained in thei F N 


report 4 
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By.the James Cropper, capt. Reid, arrived i 



















resting contents relate to the distresses of Ire’ _ Jon 


her passengers was J. Dodge, Esq. with dis-| oD the oi 
The distresses of a 
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In district No. 1, there were 400 individu- 
in absolute want. Many families had 
been wholly without food for twenty-four and 
_ | thirty-six hours. One family had subsisted 

4 fom Friday to Sunday upon boiled water | 
‘grass, and one wretched woman died from 
% tn district No. 2, where not more than two- 
Wards of the houses had been visited 618 per- 
ans were found in a starving condition, many 
® if them not having tasted food of any kind 
# {or two days, and others sustaining nature by 
# water-cresses. ate 

In district No. 3, 600 individuals were suf- 
fering the same deplorable privations. 

- Ip district No. 4, the number of famishing 
| greatures amounted to nearly 1,600. “We 
were very particular,’ observe the gentle- 
men appointed to visit this district, “ im going 
into every house and minutely examining in- 
ie their general conduct, state of health, and 
means of support, attended and assisted by 
tyo respectable men living in the same dis- 
ict, and well acquainted with its inhabitants ; 
that during such examination we witnessed 

® gyeral instances of distress not to be describ- 

_§ ei,many of them, particularly on last Sunday 
oY (a dreadful wet day) being without a turf, and 
: destitute of either meal or a potatoe.” 

The distresses of Ireland have awakened 
thesympathy of Parliament, and a bill has 
consequently passed, granting 50,000. pounds 
fr procuring employment for the poor.— 
# Some amelioration of the tythe system was in 
contemplation. 

‘After all the struggles of the Mexicans, for 
~ f feedom, they have chosen an’ Emperor, in 
~ f deperson of Augustine Yturbide. ~ His pro- 
8 chmation is before us, in which he states that 
® itis alone in conformity to the public will, 
7 # Wich he is not at liberty to resist, that he 
~ tikes upon himself the title and authority of 
— @ Emperor. ‘ 
be angdon Cheeves, has resigned the office 
» BofPresident of the Bank of the U.S. 

"ff The Essex Register, published at Salem, 
~ § Mass. of the 10th inst. boasts of a fine season 
Janda plentiful harvest in that quarter. 

On the 4th inst. a young woman, sitting in 
‘the of the alcoves of a publicgarden, in New- 
York, with a child in her arms, asked a young 


F 1 an. a foreigner, to hold her child fora mo- 
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‘dtess.:. The young «man took the child—and 
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4 9 his-politeness, and the butt-of his compa- 
“WpMions. : 
7 One William°Clark, from Pittsburg, was 


—— 





~ B ment, that: ight-adj ) rt of h | 
 e Tip lencantias poet ace ts ter i ist inst. on a bathing excursion at-Sulli-} 


Se i girl-took herself off, leaving him the dupe} 





Piilled by: lightning on ‘the bluff,’ in~ front” of | 
BNatchez, ‘on the 28th.of May: He” had ‘just 
ressed.a wish that God might send’ a flash 
flightning,and strike him dead! 
General rborn, our minister at the 
eeourt of Portugal,. has- sailed ‘from’ Boston, 
: With his wife and family, for Lisbon. — 

~@ Ayyoung Alligator, only 18 inches long, 
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was taken on the 5th inst. in a creek near the 


Long wharf, at New-Haven. 

Six negroes, one free, the rest slaves, gvere 
executed at Charleston, 5, C. on the 24st. 
having been convicted of an attempt to create 
an insurrection among the slaves of the state. 
The conspiracy was happily detected in the 
bud. A servant of the Governor was one of 
the ring-leaders. 

Ata meeting of the British Soticty for the 
encouragement of arts, manufactures and 
commerce, at Drury Lane Theatre, London, 
on the 29th of May, the Duke of Sussex in 
the chair, a large silver medal, and 20. gui- 
neas, were awarded to Mrs. Wells, -Connec- 





| ticut, U. S. fora new material for fine plat, in 
imitation of Leghorn. This award is as ho- 


nourable to the Society, as it is to the native 
ingenuity of the United States. 

An Easton, Md. paper says, the Farmers in 
that vicinity are engaged in securing a saving 
crop of wheat, under the smiles of Providence, 
as exhibited in a delightful season. 

There was an earthquake at St. Jago, on 
the 30th of May last, which occasioned the 
walls ef some of the buildings to fall, but no 
other material injury. 

It has been decided in Kentucky, that the 
law which authorises the imposition of fines 
upon shaking quakers for refusing to perform 
military duty, is unconstitutional; and the 
property seized by the Sheriff for such fines 
was restored. 

We were lately told, that the town of Co- 
lumbus, Alabama, was destroyed by fire, all 
but one tenement. It now appears the town 
consisted of one house, astable, and a black- 
smith’s shop! ~ 

Spain was quiet at the date of our last ac- 
counts, There had been some disturbances 
in France, but not alarming.- The Duke de 
Richelieu, Peer of France, died on the 17th 
of May, of a brain fever. 

The island of Scio was re-captured from 
the Greeks, by the Turks, early in April.— 
The vengeance of the ‘Turks had no limits. — 
Not les than 15,000 Greeks perished by the 
sword of their implacable foe. 

The famous slight-of-hand performer, Mo- 
ritz, was lately killedin England by a fall from 
his horse. 


GH BOY. 






| indeed a pretty exhibition for the 


| cense from her owner 
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| London, on the 10th of May last, n= 
dolph, of Virginia, was present, #nd made an 
eloquent speech in behalf of the grand object 
of the Institution, the abolition of the slave 
trade ; upon which, he said, “it was delight- 
ful to know, that Virginia, the land of his sires, 
the place of his nativity, had for halfa centu: 
ry s a ee — an indelible stig- 
iO r. Randolph’s speechwas: SS 
plauded. tb te ae 
At Harrisburgh, Pa. on the evening of th 
4th of July a number of persons’ assembl 
and destroyed six or seven houses of ill fame. 
A wanton violation of ell law and order, was 


birth-da 
of our liberty and independence. . 


At the recent Session of the Legislature df 
New-Hampshire, a state tax of pn dollars 
was imposed ; and the last section of the Act 
for taxing Bank Stock, which converted the 
proceeds of the tax into a literary find, wad’ 
repealed. ‘The House of Representatives re- 
solved, that in their opinion Congress have 
not the power, constitutionally, to adopt and 
execute internal improvements at the nation- 
al expense ; and thatit is not expedient so to 
amend the federal constitution as to-give the 
power to Congress to make roads, bridges - 
and canals. 

On the 8th insts at: Baltimore, Md.a you 
female servant applied to Mr. Jonas Hadtings | 
of that city, to putchase her, shewing a i 
to obtain another mas- 
ter. Mr. Hastings declined. The girl then 
stole into the cellar, where she was found a 



















| few hours afterwards suspended hy the neck, - 


a lifeless corpse. 
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PATENT INGRAINED : 
Just received: from New-York, ‘a very | 
handsome assortment of patent ingrained car- 
peting, from the extensive manufactory, of 
John and Nicholas Haight, and will, be: sold” 
as cheap as can be obtained from: their ware- 
house. The goods are far superior to any im- 
ported as to thickness, firmness, durability and . 
appearance ; and the colours ‘are warranted 
fast, being ali dyed by the great'‘and improved 





* 


obtained from any ordinary dye kettle, Sold * 





Mrs. Duncan, a lady belonging to Charles- 
S. C. anda servant girl, were drowned on 


van’s island. * 


charged the writ of ne exeaT, mentioned-in} 


‘our last. 


- General James ‘Wilkinson, late of the U: y 
States army, is now at:Mexico,’ whence he’ 


writes, under date of May 11th, expressing his 


confidence in the stability of the national coun-'j | 


cils of the Mexican Empire. — a 
At a meeting of the African Institution at 











Borthwick, the Bank fugitive from Seotland, | ¢ 
has‘ been finally released by Judge. Charlton, } 3 
of Savanna, the Judge having previously dis- |j/ 





by ae 
Tomas W. Forp; | ad 
a an ee ee 
freceived 50 pieces of the’ best Bagh h 
ed Venetian ‘and » Brasséls Cal gery: 

floor cloths, &c. &e. Arid ; 
beautiful assortivent of faticy ‘sti 
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goods, at reduced 
: ALSO,» «= 
SPECTACLES,’ - - 
| readifig glases, opera glases, watch i 
| goggles, dc. in great variety. Apri 












operation of steam, whicli'the like cannot be ~ 


%o 


ARPETING.~ * 


prices, for cash only.—> 
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WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCH YARD. 
“ONBY- GRAY. 
i use tolls the knel! of parting day, 
lowiig herd wind slowly o’er the lea, 
— homeward plods ‘his weary 


wa 
. And leav a the world to darkness and to me. 


Now fades the glimm’ring landscape on the 
sight, 

And ali the aira solemn stillness holds, _ 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning 
flight, 

Aid drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds ; 


Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tow’r, 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of such as, wand’ring near her secret bow’r, 
Molest her ancient, solitary reign. 


Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s 
shade, 


‘Where heaves the turf in many a mould’ring 


— 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, __ 
The rade forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 


The breezy call of incense-breathing Morn, 
~The swallow gli from’ the straw-built 
shed, 


The cock’s shrill clariong or he echoing horn, || 


No more = rouse them from their lowly bed. 


hem no orethe blazing hearthshall burn, 
Mehousewife ply her ev’ning care ; 

en run to lisp their sire’s return, 
bis knees the envy’d kiss to share. 


‘ofa did the harvest to their sickle yield, 

Their furrow oft’? the stubborn glebe has 

_«.. broke ; 

How jocund did they drive their team afield ! 

How bow’d the woods beneath their sturdy 
stroke ! 


Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure : 






‘Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 


‘The short and simple annals of the poor. 


‘The boast of heraldry, the pomp of pow’r, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await alike th’ inevitable hour: 

_ The paths of glory lead but to the grave. oa 


So. 







~ Net ua; ye Proud ! impute to these the . : 
if mee '¢ es their toa no trophies raise," 
, thro’ the long drawn aisle and fretted 

watilt, 
anthem swells the note of praise. 


Can storied urn or animated bust 
Back to it?s mansion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can honour’s voice provoke the silent dust, 


“10 Flatt’ry soothe the dull, cold ear of death : 


ae 











Perhaps i in this rected spot is laid. 

Some heart onée pregnant with’ celestial fire : 

Hands that the rod of empire might have 
ay’d, 

Or a to ecstacy the living lyre. 


But Knowledge to theireyes her ample page, 
‘Rich with the spoils of ‘Time, did ne’er un- 
roll ; : 
Chill Penur ‘y repress’d their noble.rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 


Full many a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bear ; 
Full many a flow’r is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 


Some village-Hampden, that with dauntless 
breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood, 


| Some mute, inglorious Milton, here may rest, 


Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country’s 
blood. 


Th’ applause of list’ning senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 

To scatter plenty oer a smiling land, 

And read their hist’ry in a nation’s eyes— ~ 


Their lot forbade ; nor circumscrib’d alone 


Their growing yirtues, but their crimes con- 


fin’d ; 
Forbade to wade thro’ slaughter to a throne, 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind ; 


hide, 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous Shame, 
Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride 
With incense kindled at the. Muse’s flame. 


Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes ever learn’d to stray ; 
Along the cool, sequester’d vale of life 

They kept the noiseless tenor of ther way. 


Yet e’en these bones, from insult to protect, 

Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 

With uncouth rhyme and shapeless sculpture 
deck’"d, 

Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 


Their name, their years, spelt by th’ unlet- 
ter’d Muse, 


ji The place of fame and elegy supply ; 


And many a holy text around she strews, 
That teach the rustic moralist to die. 





For who to dumb Foggetfulness. a prey, 

This pleasing, anxious being e’er resign’d, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing, ling’ring look behind ? 


On n some e fond breast the parting soul relies, 

Some pious drops the closing eye requires ; 
en from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 

E’en in our ashes live their wonted fires. 


For thee, who mindful of th? unhonour’d dead, 





| Dost in those lines their artless tale relate, 


The struggling pangs of conscious Truth to 


. 


Ae ee 


if chance, by lonely ‘Contemplation led, 
Some kindred spirit shall enquire thy fate : 


| 








| 
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| Fair Science frown’d not on his humble birth, 


—— a er ye = en ee 
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Haply some hoary-headed swain may say, 

*« Oft’? have we scen him, at the peep of dawn, 
“ Brushing with hasty steps the dews away, 
"Fo meet the stn upon the upland lawn, * 









}i © Phere, at the foot of yonder nodding beach, ~ 


‘That wreathes it’s old fantastic form so hi 
‘** His listless length at noon-tide would a 
stretch, 

‘* And pore upon the brook that babbles by, 


“ Hard by yon’ wood, now smiling as in scorn, 
“ Mutt’ring his wayward fancies, he would: 
rove ; 
‘© Now drooping, woful wan ! like one forlorp, 
‘ Or craz’d with care, or cross’d in hopeless 
love. 


‘¢ One morn I miss’d him on the custom’d hill, 
* Along the heath, and nearhis fav’rite tree; 
‘“¢ Another came ; nor yet beside the rill, 

‘ Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood, was he: ; 


es “« The next, with dirges due, in'sad array, * 
« Slow thro? the churchw ay-path we saw fin 
borne : : 
* Approach, and read (for thou canst read) the 
lay 


Oe 


. 


'“Grav’d on the stone beneath yon?’ .aged 


thorn.”’ 
—<—2VW+-o— 


THE cPITAPH: 


Hite rests his head, upon the lap of Earth,; 
A youth to Fortune and to Fame unknown; 


And Melancholy mark’d him for her own. | 


+ fe : 





Large was/his bounty, and his soul sincere’ > a 
Heav’n did a recompense as largely send’: 
He gave to mis’ry allhe had, a tear;. 
He gain’d from Heav’n (’t’was all ‘he with 
a friend. a) 
ah 
No further seek his merits to disclose, 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
(There they alike in. trembling hope repose) 
The bosom of his Father and his God. 
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iead ‘COMMUNICATIONS and “SUB. i 3 
SCRIPTIONS for this paper, received at het 
Printine-Orrice, No. 87,South-Pearl-Str ol. of 
All letters from abroad, directed to the Dh 
TOR, Albany, will be duly attended to.— 9 
Each volume comprisestwelve months, or fifty- 
two numbers—the numbers are issued <<. 
on Tuesdays, and the volume commences t 
first Tuesday in June. ee 
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